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Distribution of the Buffalo Grass (Buchloe dactyloides, Engelm.) 
By Dr. Valerv Havard. 

This noted plant has long enjoyed a reputation to which it does 
not seem to be fairly entitled. Of its qualities, as a most excel- 
lent pasture grass, I do not wish to say a word in disparagement, 
but, concerning its distribution, I want to call attention to what 
is probably a very general misconception. In the " Flora of 
Colorado" it is referred to as follows: "The celebrated Buffalo 
Grass, known to hunters and trappers as one of the most nutritious 
Grasses, on which for a part of the year subsist and fatten the 
immense herds of buffalo and the cattle of the hunter and emi- 
grant. It extends on the elevated plains from the British Pos- 
sessions southward and westward into Mexico and New Mexico." 
Dr. Asa Gray in his paper on " The Vegetation of the Rocky 
Mountain Region " remarks that " The Buffalo Grass par excellence 
and by its abundance, is Buchloe dactyloides." From these and 
similar authorities the general impression prevails that the Buffalo 
Grass is the most abundant and widespread, as well as the best, 
grass on the broad western prairies ; that it has been the chief 
food of the buffalo as it is now that of the immense herds of cattle 
rangirjg over those prairies. Let us see how much foundation in 
fact there may be for such an impression. 

I have traveled on horseback over a large part of Dakota, 
especially north and west, and always with an eye open to its bot- 
anical resources, but have failed to discover the Buffalo Grass 
within its limits. Several writers make the general statement, 
without specifying localities, that it is abundant on the Upper 
Missouri. I have traversed the plains bordering the Missouri 
River from Bismarck to Fort Assiniboine, and thence to Benton 
and the Falls, but never observed it. Nor is it seen in Southern 
Dakota, as I am informed by a reliable botanical correspondent 
from Fort Niobrara. 

In my travels through eastern and northern Montana, I have 
found the Buffalo Grass only at one place (on Sunday Creek near 
Fort Keogh), in scattered patches, not sufficiently abundant to be 
of practical importance. F. Lamson Scribner, in his paper on the 
agricultural grasses of central Montana, the region " lying just 
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eastward from the ' Continental Divide ' and extending north and 
south over the breadth of Montana Territory," gives the list of the 
more important species, " such as give character and value to the 
region for grazing purposes," and the Buffalo Grass is not one of 
them ; it was not seen by him. As a noteworthy constituent of 
grazing ranges, we may therefore exclude it from Dakota and 
Montana. 

In Nebraska, which seems to be, or to have been, one of its 
most congenial habitats, it is still common in the central and 
southeastern regions, but quite rare in the northern and north- 
eastern parts of the State. Prof. Bessey, in his instructive paper 
on the "Grasses and Forage Plants of Nebraska," says : " This re- 
markable grass is disappearing rapidly from the State, and while 
it may endure in small isolated patches here and there for perhaps 
many years, it will ere long cease to have any agricultural 
interest." 

In Kansas, according to the Agricultural Report of 1870 
(p. 222), the Buffalo Grass reaches its eastern limits about 100 
miles west of Fort Scott, appearing there in small patches at the 
base of bluffs. It is still common in the western part o'f the State. 

The authors of the " Flora of Colorado " give the single hab- 
itat, " Plains around Denver," which makes it probable that this 
plant is common in the eastern prairie regions of Colorado, although 
Dr. Rothrock, in the "Botany of the Surveys West of the 100th 
Meridian " (p. 32), does not mention it among the " Bunch Grasses" 
of that State. 

It extends to southeastern Wyoming, having been recorded 
as entering into the composition of the sod of the prairie around 
Cheyenne. That it is quite rare, if not absent, from the northern 
and mountainous western parts of this territory is sufficiently 
obvious from the fact that it does not appear in the " Flora of 
the National Park." 

In Texas, according to my own extended observations in that 
State, the Buffalo Grass is a not inconsiderable element of the 
grazing ranges of the central and northeastern regions, extending 
westward to the branches of the Concho River. It does not 
thrive on the dry, sandy plains of the southwest and is rare beyond 
the Pecos. I have failed to find it on the southern Staked Plains, 
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but it has been collected by others in the Pan Handle country 
and in northeast New Mexico. In his mention of the principal 
pasture grasses of the plateaus of New Mexico, Dr. O. Leow 
(Surveys W. of the iooth Meridian, Rep. 1875, p. 137) says noth- 
ing of the Buffalo Grass. 

It seems to have still a good footing in the western part of 
the Indian Territory, being reported as abundant about Fort 
Supply. 

An accredited writer in the Agricultural Report for 1870, 
describing the "Grasses of the plains and eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains," states that the Buchloe dactyloides as to 
quantity, stands fifth in the Missouri River region, and eighth in 
the Rocky Mountain region. I am persuaded that it should 
occupy a much lower place in the former region, where it is 
practically absent. 

In conclusion, we may say that the Buchloe is a widespread 
grass, still forming a valuable element of many of the grazing 
ranges of the western plains ; but that it is not at all the ubiquitous 
plant, the chief and most important food of the past buffalo or 
present cattle which we have been made to believe. There exists 
a pretty general and well founded opinion that it was formerly 
more widespread and plentiful, having, during the past twenty 
years, receded from many regions ; yet, this admitted, I cannot 
think that it has ever been as exclusively abundant as commonly 
believed. The interest which it aroused in botanists on account 
of the curious separation of the sexes, may be partly responsible 
for the utilitarian importance it assumed. Again, I doubt not 
that it has often been confounded with species of Grama by hur- 
ried or incompetent observers. 

It may be interesting to glance at the influences militating 
against the growth and spread of a plant apparently so well fitted by 
nature for the struggle of life on the arid plains of the West, and 
causing, as alleged, its gradual disappearance. There have not 
been such marked changes in climatic conditions as would operate 
for or against it. There is, I know, a spreading belief that the 
increased rainfall of late years is accountable for its decline, but I 
am in a position to state, rather positively, after a careful compar- 
ison of statistics, that in the last fifteen years there has been no 
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increased precipitation over the area where the Buffalo Grass is 
most at home. Two circumstances, however, now exist and have 
existed only recently, which may act injuriously upon this plant, 
namely, the extinction of the buffalo and the marked decrease of 
prairie fires. The Buffalo Grass withstands the treading of herds 
with perfect impunity; nay, such treading, by tamping the 
ground around the wandering stolons, secures better rooting and 
stronger growth ; not so, however, with other plants against which 
the Buffalo Grass must compete, and which are destroyed by the 
tramping of herds. With the disappearance of the buffalo, these 
competitors have been gaining strength and, by their larger and 
longer roots, are steadily driving their weaker sister from the field. 
In a like manner, we may assume that prairie fires did little 
harm to the Buffalo Grass, owing to its low stature, while they 
were injurious to the plants which are now taking its place. 

The worst fault of the Buffalo Grass is that, not content with 
its own merits, it has long usurped, in our esteem, the place of a 
far more valuable plant, the grass par excellence which fed the 
buffalo and which, to-day, should, facile princeps, command the 
homage of all the raisers of cattle beyond the Missouri River. I 
refer to the common Grama (Bouteloua oligostachya, Torr.) The 
Grama is found everywhere, the prevailing, predominant, ubiqui- 
tous grass of the West, from the Lakes and the Mississippi to the 
Pacific Coast, and from the British Possessions to Mexico, 
forming the bulk of the best sod of all the prairie regions of the 
Western States and Territories, and constituting the best natural 
resource of several of them. For it I ask, at least, the attention 
and regard bestowed upon the less worthy Buffalo Grass. 

Botanical Notes. 

Concerning Nomenclature. — The editor of the Botanical Ga- 
zette suggests that at the forthcoming meeting of the A. A. A. S. 
the pending differences of opinion as to the laws of nomenclature 
should be taken up and " settled." While the proposition to 
" settle " this question is somewhat ambitious, and one on which 
that portion of the scientific world not represented in the A. A. 
A. S. might wish to be heard, the idea of making it the subject 
of earnest discussion is a most excellent one. It is just possible 



